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Preventive treatment

Methods to protect the X-ray worker from injury have been worked
out all too slowly. Within the first few months after their discovery it
was found that X-rays were stopped more effectively by lead than by Protection
any other common metal. Hence lead for protection came into use by lead
very early. To-day lead, lead glass, lead rubber, and lead bakelite are
extensively used. Transparent lead glass windows in tube containers
were first used about 1900. At that time the need for protecting both
operator and patient during radiographic .exposure was very great,
because low voltages were used with consequent long exposure to a
very soft and easily absorbed radiation. For example, to radiograph
the spine required exposures up to one hour. That the radiologist was
not more frequently affected by the scattered radiation of such exposures
was due to the fact that during them he might retire to another room
to see other patients. About 1903 there appeared a multitude of
protective devices to be worn by the radiologist, including apron, jacket,
gloves, and goggles. This type of protection gradually reached its peak
about 1914, when necessity threw caution to the winds and the more
elaborate devices gave place to means of protection which were built Built-in
into the apparatus. To-day there is international agreement as to the Protectlon
most effective methods of prevention. In Great Britain such methods
have been widely adopted and, although they have no strictly legal
recognition, powers of inspection and approval have been placed in
the hands of the National Physical Laboratory.

It is important that the industrial physician should plan measures for Protection in
the protection of employees against the dangers of X-irradiation, for mdustry
in large manufacturing establishments there are X-ray departments
for diagnosis as extensive and as much used as the average hospital
department. Here the problem may include protection of workers in
neighbouring rooms, for unless walls and floors are very thick or are
rendered impermeable by the use of lead, X-rays may pass through
them and cause injury.

Symptomatic treatment

X-ray carcinoma should be treated by radium or by diathermic
coagulation. H. Bordier, a victim of the disease, claimed that radium
aggravates the dermatitis, as occurred in the case of his teacher
J. Bergonie of Bordeaux. Bordier strongly recommended diathermic
coagulation under a local anaesthetic and J. Nicholas, who was himself
treated in this way, confirmed the benefit obtained by this method.
Aplastic anaemia should be treated by repeated blood transfusions.

14-INJURIES FROM RADIO-ACTIVE SUBSTANCES
1540.] Considering the much larger number of workers in X-rays than
in radium, the gamma rays of radium appear to have a greater tendency